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New Publications 
INTROITS AND GRADUALS FOR THE LUTHERAN SERVICE 


Series A—Psalm Tone Settings. Volume II—Septuagesima to Easter Eve 60c 


CoMPILED AND EDITED BY Pau. ENsrup 





Here is an ideal book for introducing the unison chant to choirs who are not accus- 
tomed to this type of singing. The following features will aid your choir in chanting 
easily and intelligibly: 

One psalm tone is used throughout a season. 

New pointing places the stress on the strong syllables, making the singing of the texts more 

natural, 


All of the words are printed directly under the notes, so that there is no question as to how 
they are to be sung. 
The Introit and Gradual for a given Sunday are complete on two facing pages—no page 
turning necessary. 
Optional organ accompaniment is provided. 

This is the first of five volumes to be published in Series A, which will include psalm tone settings of 


all of the Introits and Graduals from the new Service Book and Hymnal. Volume II includes the Sundays 
from Septuagesima through Palm Sunday, and the days of Holy Week. 








A LITURGICAL CHORAL SERVICE 
FOR THE EASTER SEASON $1.35 


A festival setting for choir and congregation 


By G. WINSTON CASSLER 


This new setting of The Service may be used as The Easter Morning Service, or as a 
special service of praise during the Easter season. 
The congregation joins in singing the Easter hymns: Jesus Christ Is Risen Today — Come, Ye 
Faithful, Raise the Strain— The King of Love My Shepherd Is — Praise, My Soul, the King 
of Heaven— Now Let the Vault of Heaven Resound. The hymns are embellished with 
descants and variations for the choir, and with festive organ accompaniments. 
Original settings of the liturgy are provided for the choir: The Introit—The Kyrie — The 
Gloria in Excelsis ~The Gradual— The Credo. (For simplification, or for congregational 
participation, familiar settings may be substituted.) There is an optional setting of The Collect 
for solo voice. 


The score includes the complete service, with organ accompaniment. Optional parts for brass quartet 
are available on rental. 





Order these new Augsburg publications from your 

local dealer, or from Augsburg PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Single copies available Mi lis 15, Mi ta 
on 30-day approval. ’ 
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On Developing 
Skill in Practice 


All organists are faced with the necessity of 
preparing a great deal of music. Since the 
amount of time for preparation is often 
limited, we are interested in ways of improv- 
ing our practice methods. I became especially 
interested in this question after I had begun 
to do considerable teaching. 

Perhaps the most obvious of my practice 
habits is that of fingering everything very 
carefully. By writing in the appropriate finger- 
ing every time I put one finger over another, 
or a thumb under, except consecutive finger- 
ing, I begin to feel that every note has its 
proper finger. Until I began to do this, I had 
often wondered why comparatively easy 
places in a piece sometimes felt slightly un- 
comfortable in playing. The answer, I dis- 
covered, was that I had never determined 
upon a definite finger pattern. 

Such care in fingering makes possible a 
legato style of playing. On such a basis, I can 
make any kind of a modification in the di- 
rection of non-legato playing which the 
phrasing of the piece or the acoustics of the 
room may later demand. 

Usually it is possible to decide upon a final 
fingering right at the start; sometimes more 
comfortable or more logical fingerings will 
suggest themselves in the course of time. Iden- 
tical places in a piece should, of course, be 
fingered in the same way, and it is a help to 
use the same or nearly the same fingering in 
sequential or similar passages. For example, 
in the Bach Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
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(BWV 565), it is possible to use the same 
fingering every time the subject occurs. A 
piece like the Bach A Major Trio on “Allein 
Gott in der Héh” (BWV 664) is based on a 
few closely related four or eight-note figures, 
and in learning this piece I copied out these 
in detail to facilitate deciding upon a fingering 
which could be most uniform. Uniformity 
should not be maintained if uncomfortable 
hand positions result—stretched positions of 
the hand, for example, lead to insecurity. 
Once the habit of fingering carefully has 
been established, the player will soon begin 
to analyze his mistakes and to look for the 
precise nature of a difficulty. After a piece 
begins to feel “learned,” I put an “x” mark 
whenever I make a mistake. In my practicing 
I assume that mistakes do not just occur, but 
that they are caused by something—which at 
first may not be apparent—and that they tend 
to recur at the same places, It may be that a 
more comfortable fingering can be found, or 
perhaps a better division between the hands. 
Sometimes a more carefully chosen position 
of the fingers on a key will be necessary— 
sometimes near the edge, sometimes farther 
in. Attention to the relationship of the hands 
can be important. In measures 127 to 129 of 
the Fugue in D Minor, the alternating hands 
should “cover” their respective keys well 
ahead of time, and the relative positions of 
the hands as they ascend and descend, now 
over, now under, should be planned and car- 
ried out. It may be that in a difficult spot, the 
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tempo may be comfortable for the right hand, 
but a shade fast for the left, which can create 
a feeling of tension and awkwardness. 


MEASURE 127 
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This brings us to the question of the rhyth- 
mic analysis of a piece. The measures from 
the Fugue mentioned in the last paragraph 
will serve as an illustration. The casual listener 
might hear this passage as beginning with a 
downbeat “F,” perhaps even as the first beat 
in a measure. An orchestral player, on the 
other hand, getting his beat from the con- 
ductor, would feel this note as it is written, 
namely as the second thirty-second note of 
the third beat. 

The organist can ignore this feeling only 
at his peril. Unless he has a firm feeling of 
his whereabouts within a measure, he can 
easily lose control in such places. Measures 
4 to 10 of the Toccata easily get out of hand 
if the organist does not feel the basic beats 
underlying them. 


MEASURE 4 
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The Fugue subject enters sometimes on the 
first beat, sometimes on the third, and the 
same is true of the echoes in measures 60 to 
82. The performer should know and feel all 
these differences, just as he would if he were 
conducting. 
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Accuracy and rhythmic control are closely 
connected. Any uncertainty in fingering may 
result in a loss of rhythmic control, anda 
loss of rhythmic control can lead to technical 
flaws. Playing with the metronome is of 
limited value in achieving this rhythmic sta- 
bility, nor will it enable one to learn to keep 
a steady tempo throughout a piece. Sometimes 
simply counting out loud (feeling the beat! ) 
will help. Often taking some simple rhythm 
from a piece, or inventing one and counting 
it to every measure while playing, will help. 
It is almost impossible to play and count this 
way in measures where technical or rhyth- 
mical weaknesses have not been ironed out. 
The metronome can be of some help here, 
just to check from time to time whether the 
tempo has changed. 

There is another way in which the metro- 
nome can be helpful in working toward 
rhythmic control. In theory, one should be 
able to play a piece at a chosen tempo, re- 
gardless of the acoustic conditions of the 
moment. This, however, requires practice, 
since in a large, resonant building the organist 
may tend to play much slower, and in a dry, 
dead building he may find the piece running 
away from him. This is not to mention the 
blackout that can occur from nervousness! 
In my daily practice, I often check with the 
metronome to make sure that I am playing at 
the tempo at which I think I am. Then too, 
I change my opinion about desirable tempos 
for a piece, and it is helpful in deciding upon 
tempos to have a record of such variations 
over the years. 

I don’t have any particular “system” for 


pedaling. I rely principally on a sense of the 
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distance from one note to another. For ex- 
ample, in the following, the left foot should 
not dangle aimlessly while the right foot is 
playing “G.” There should be a definite feel- 
ing that the left foot is negotiating an interval 
of a 6th, and should arrive at the “C” in 
advance of the time for playing the note. 
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As much as possible, I play with the inside, 
or ball side of the foot. This tends to keep 
the knees together. However, as the left foot 
goes toward the upper part of the keyboard, 
or the right foot toward the lower part, the 
place of contact can veer to the outside of 
the foot. One should sit as comfortably and 
erectly as possible. Any deviation from an 
erect position of the spine should be in the 
direction of a slight tilt forward, avoiding at 
all times the tense position in which the 
shoulders are pushed back from the vertical 
line. Tall students will find it helpful to have 
the bench as high as possible. 

The same kind of care and preparation con- 
nected with technical matters must be ex- 
tended to those having to do with the hand- 
ling of the organ, with registration, and with 
interpretation. I write down all my registra- 
tions in a loose-leaf notebook. This makes it 
easy to change my ideas, if I wish, without 
the necessity of erasure on the music itself. 
One should develop fluency and co-ordination 
in making stop changes in the slightest possible 
amount of time, with either hand or either 
foot, and in operating the swell-pedals with 
either foot. 

For me the problems of memorizing have 
been closely connected with the problems of 
playing and practicing, the difference being 
that a piece to be played from memory must 
be learned more thoroughly. All the points 
which I have mentioned before become much 
more necessary. Many so-called lapses in 
memory are simply caused by technical in- 
security. Any lapse in rhythmic control can 
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lead to disaster. In some contemporary music 
there are frequent changes of time-signature, 
perhaps even at every measure, viz.—5/4, 3/4, 
5/8, 3/4, 9/8, 3/4, 2/4, 3/4. Each one of these 
measures feels different in the playing, and 
while one could play these measures with 
music without sensing this rhythmic differ- 
ence, it would be hazardous to play them from 
memory without having observed, and ab- 
sorbed, these distinctions. 

For me, the senses of touch and hearing are 
the most useful in playing from memory. 
Some people are able to “see” the score, but 
when I “see” anything, I suspect I see a quick 
mental reconstruction of a fingering pattern, 
a sound which is a harmonic and melodic 
pattern, and a rhythm. 

For maximum security in playing from 
memory it is desirable to be able to hear the 
piece in the mind away from the keyboard. 
One should be able to play the left hand and 
pedal, the right hand and pedal, and the two 
hand parts, while thinking through the miss- 
ing third part. To achieve the greatest pos- 
sible security in pieces like trio-sonatas, in 
which the parts are very independent, it is 
desirable to be able to play each part by itself. 

At first, I don’t differentiate in methods of 
practice between pieces which are to be played 
with music from those to be played from 
memory. I don’t find it necessary, that is, to 
begin memorizing by taking a measure at a 
time, or to memorize one hand at a time, or 
to memorize a piece away from a keyboard 
entirely. Rather, | work around on the piece 
as a whole, and gradually work down into 
the details mentioned in the previous para- 
graph. 

In closing, it may come as a word of en- 
couragement to point out that all performers 
have somewhat similar problems, though of 
course in widely different degree. I suspect 
that many problems, such as those having to 
do with memory, have not been solved by 
psychologists and that the best we can do is 
to find a method that seems to work. My hope 
is that the foregoing discussion may help 
some people in making a more efficient use 
of their time and talent. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


AND ITS PLACE IN 


THE SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


by GIUSEPPE MOSCHETTI 





In recent years the church has been devoting 
more and more interest, time, and attention 
to its children. Among the programs devel- 
oped for children is the choir. Here the child 
is in action. He is a part of the church service 
and is taught to sing many songs with many 
words which he might otherwise never hear 
or learn. 

Through music we teach our children the 


hymns, responses, sentences, psalms, and can- 
ticles of the church. A child learns and re- 
members easily with the aid of music. If he 
forgets the text, it is likely that an appealing 
melody will remind him of it, and if he 
forgets the melody the words may bring it 
back to him. The hymns, carols, and songs 
that the child learns now will remind him 
of his Lord and his church even when in 
the course of life other things might tend 
to draw him away from his faith. 

The music of the church is given and re- 
ceived as a sacred offering. What offering is 
more pure than the unaffected song rendered 
by a children’s choir? Music appeals directly 
to the emotions, and what other emotion is 
deeper and purer than that of a group of 
children praising God with song? 

Luther wrote that music put the devil in 
flight. The long-suffering Job said that when 
God laid the foundations of the earth with 
the voice of music .. . . “The morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
with joy” (38:7). 

Since the church encourages the existence 
of a group of children called the junior choir, 
how should the group be organized, in- 
structed, and how and when should it be 
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used in the service of worship? 

A real joy that I cherish, from my priest- 
hood in the Roman Church to-my ministry 
of music in the Lutheran Church, is teaching 
children how to sing the praises of God. From 
the “Missa de Angelis” (as a parish priest) 
to the “Beautiful Saviour” (as a Protestant 
organist) I have found that children’s voices, 
in the church, have more appeal than a pro- 
fessional choral society. The best church music 
for the purpose of worship must be free from 
unnecessary elaboration. A lovely and most 
effective service may be made up solely of 
hymns, chorales and traditional carols. There 
is a vast field for spiritual expression and ac- 
tive co-operation for the congregation, senior 
choir and junior choir. 

Is the church of today using the full bene- 
fit of all the spiritual value that our children 
can enjoy through the proper use of sacred 
music? In my opinion, our children are fre- 
quently deprived of many privileges and ex- 
periences of the human and Christian life 
because they are ordinarily kept apart from 
the so called “grown-up.” 

In our society the children must live and 
grow up among children. Even the church 
practices this dangerous procedure to the 
point that in many churches the children are 
excluded from the service and are kept in 
another place playing or listening to some 
amusing little story. In some places the 
children are allowed to participate in the 
opening portions of the service but are ex- 
cused after a short time. Certainly in most 
cases when a child reaches school age he is 
able and ready to worship. The best teachers 
for a child are his own father and mother, 
and what better place for “the real good 
lesson” than sitting together in front of the 
altar of God? 

If it is a good thing that a child should 
be in the church, he should take active part 
in the service. Where can a child find an 
active part? Undoubtedly in the choir. 

Many books and articles have been written 
on the subject of children’s choirs but very 
little has emphasized the fact that in working 
with children the most important virtues are 
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love, sincerity, strength, patience, and relig- 
ious conviction and devotion. If an organist 
or choir director possesses these attributes, it 
should be a natural consequence that parents 
send their children to the choir, and that the 
children will love to come. 


How to instruct them 


When a good group of children of all ages 
and from every walk of life are gathered to- 
gether in the House of God, the best method 
of teaching is for the director to talk as little 
as possible and for the children to sing as 
much as possible. Children are more inclined 
to act than to listen. The sacred text must be 
read first, then explained, possibly memorized, 
and then the melody (or tune) will follow 
as a natural consequence. It is also a great 
mistake to spend the whole rehearsal on one 
or two songs. 

The music for children must be simple, 
melodic, lively, good, churchly, and joyful. 
The extension of the song must not exceed 
more than nine to ten steps of the musical 
scale (from D to E, nine steps above, is the 
ideal extension for a child’s voice). 


How and when to use them 

When your junior choir knows a fairly 
good number of songs, they will love to sing 
in public and in the presence of adults. What 
better place than in the church? An active 
children’s choir should participate in the 
service of worship every Sunday, at least 
during the school year (from September to 
the end of June). Practically speaking, such 
participation will also oblige the presence of 
the parents .. . or relatives . . . or chaperones. 

For twelve years in the church where I 
serve, the children’s choir has participated in 
our service from the first Sunday after Labor 
Day. This continues every Sunday until the 
end of June. The children’s choir also partici- 
pates in our Christmas Eve service, music 
festival, sacred concerts and other special 
church events. Even on Good Friday a spe- 
cial service is conducted for the Sunday 
church school from 1 to 2 p.m. Our children’s 
choir is present, too, for every communion 
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service without any resentment. This active 
participation in the spiritual life of the church 
is the best training for them because many 
good things will remain in them for the rest 
of their lives, not excluding the fact that their 
presence and their singing add charm, in- 
spiration and beauty to the house of God 
and to the service in his Name. 


How to make use of the children's 
choir in a liturgical church 

In a liturgical church the use of the chil- 
dren’s choir is much easier than in a nonlitur- 
gical church. First of all, our order of service 
is set, and for a child it is easier to follow 
than a nonliturgical service where every Sun- 
day it is something different. 

In our service of worship there are many 
opportunities where the children’s choir can 
be effectively employed. Our entire service 
from the processional to the recessional, is a 
challenge for the adults as well as for the 
children. There is much singing and partici- 
pation in our service if we consider all the 
responses, the Kyrie, Gloria Patri, Gloria in 
Excelsis, the Sentences, the children’s anthem, 
the hymns, the choir’s anthem, the Doxology, 
and the recessional. Most of these are for 
everybody in the congregation, but a devout 
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organist can find room here and there for the 
children to be heard alone. Children love to 
be heard, and the congregation is lifted by 
their singing. In my church the children’s 
choir introduces a new hymn to the congre- 
gation, and I take every opportunity to let 
them sing antiphonally with the “big choir.” 
The last stanza of the recessional is sung by 
the children’s choir as a prayer. This is most 
effective, providing the children do not recess. 
Of the two anthems rendered in the service 
the first is always by the children. Everybody 
loves to hear them in a good musical number 
or Christmas or Easter carol. 

Each church does things somewhat differ- 
ently, so it is very hard to give definite sug- 
gestions in this matter. The main thing is to 
have the children in the church, to instruct 
them in prayers and in songs of praise, and 
to use them as frequently as possible in our 
service. Doing so, it will not be difficult to 
convince the children to come to church. It 
is often difficult to convince the parents to 
send them! 

You will love to work with the children 
because (despite the noise!) they learn easily, 
love their director, listen and do not hold 
resentment when they are reprimanded. 

At the end of World War II an English 
organist came to Canada. In order to be quali- 
fied for a better church position he made 
application to become a member of the Cana- 
dian College of Organists. During the re- 
quired examination for membership the chair- 
man asked him in a very broad English ac- 
cent: “Mr. Jones, could you tell us the real 
difference between the junior and the senior 
choirs, please?” With a big smile and even 
broader English accent he replied: “The dif- 
ference is this, I tell the junior choir what 
to do and they do it. The senior choir tells 
me what to do and I do not do it.” He was 
accepted immediately into the College of 


Organists. 





One church body has established a music 
lending library. The response has been great. 
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The Story 
of Watts’ 
Ninetieth 


by 


ELIZABETH G. BENTON 


Isaac Watts, seventeenth-century English 
clergyman and poet, wrote some six hundred 
hymns, beginning when he was a boy of 
fifteen. Even a genius, such as Dr. Watts un- 
deniably was, could hardly have turned out 
six hundred masterpieces. Yet a surprisingly 
large number of Watts’ hymns have survived 
during three centuries. Of these the best 
known is probably his O God, Our Help in 
Ages Past. 

Named the “father of English hymnody,” 
Watts had a firm conviction regarding music 
in the church, a conviction directly opposed 
to the prevailing Calvinist theory which held 
that only direct quotations from the Bible, 
particularly the psalms, were suitable to use 
as hymns. 

Watts maintained that hymns of “human 
composure” were every bit as appropriate as 
psalms for congregations to use as offerings 
of praise. When psalms were used as hymns, 
he thought they should be put in metrical 
and singable form. 

O God, Our Help in Ages Past is one of 
the best examples of Watts’ use of biblical 
material. Based on the 90th Psalm, it retains 
the central thought that human life is brief as 
contrasted with the agelessness of God. Watts 
follows the psalm most closely in his fourth 
verse: 
A thousand ages, in Thy sight, 
Are like an evening gone; 
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Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 

Compare this with the psalm’s fourth verse: 
“For a thousand years in Thy sight are but 
as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night.” 

Written in 1719, the hymn is ageless in 
its appeal. Its imagery is beautiful, vivid, and 
crystal-clear. Majestic is the word for O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past with its sublime con- 
cept of God and its statement of a whole 
nation’s faith in the Eternal. 

Like Luther in Germany more than a hun- 
dred years before, Watts gave the people 
hymns to sing in their own language. More 
than anyone else in England at the time, he 
freed the music of the church from its nar- 
row restrictions. All during his pastorate he 
wrote hymns and his congregations sang them. 

St. Anne, the tune traditionally used with 
Watts’ hymn, has been ascribed to William 
Croft (1678-1727), an eminent musician, 
though it is not certain that he wrote it. It 
has a grandeur worthy of the words. St. 
Anne’s was the church where Croft was 
organist. 

Though the hymn is often sung on New 
Year’s Day, fortunately it has never been re- 
stricted to seasonal use. The English regard 
it as a second national anthem. Every day it 
is rung by the bells of St. Clement’s Church 
in the Strand, London. 














There was a time when Lent was so strictly 
observed that some congregations abolished 
all music except the singing of hymns during 
that sacred season. The organ remained silent. 
There was no prelude, no postlude. No choirs 
sang. The congregation sang its hymns a 
cappella. During that time the organist may 
have gotten out of practice and choir and 
choirmaster had a vacation, but the members 
of the congregation had to sing! They needed 
the help of a cantor to start them off, keep 
them on pitch, and prevent them from “drag- 
ging.” Where this custom was practiced, con- 
gregational singing was strengthened. 

Though the practical result of this observ- 
ance of Lent was good, the reason for silenc- 
ing organ and choir was not the best. What- 
ever else may be said of Lent, it is not simply 
a season of sadness and mourning. Good Fri- 
day is much more than a day of gloom and 
blackness in the Christian congregation. Too 
often the atmosphere surrounding Good Fri- 
day resembles that of a funeral and the still- 
ness of Lent is like a season of mourning. As 
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The Meaning of 
LENT 


for the 


Church Musician 


by HELMUT T. LEHMANN 


a day commemorating the death of our Lord, 
Good Friday should be observed in a way 
commensurate with its seriousness. But too 
often the Lenten season becomes a period of 
unrelieved sadness—a sadness so great that we 
sentimentalize it in word, music, and song. If 
our worship and our prayers, our hymns, and 
our music do not have within them even a 
hint of Easter, of the Resurrection, then the 
meaning of Lent becomes twisted or obscured. 

The meaning of Lent can only ring true 
when we remember that we observe it from 
this side of Easter. While Easter would be 
meaningless without Lent, observance of Lent 
without Easter is unthinkable. In fact, with- 
out the resurrection there would be no wor- 
shiping community, as the New Testament 
witness shows. The resurrection of Jesus is 
the lens through which the Christian faith 
looks back on what transpired in the Upper 
Room, in Gethsemane, before the Sanhedrin, 
at Pilate’s court, and on Golgotha. 

Christ had robbed death of its sting and the 
grave of its victory. From the vantage point 
of that certainty the writers of the Gospels— 
all four of them—dared to depict Christ’s suf- 
fering, his battle with the Devil, sin, and death, 
in such strong and vivid colors. 
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Music has had an important part in the wor- 
ship of the church for centuries, yet few 
church bodies have boards or commissions of 
church music. Surely we have not reached the 
point where the music in our churches is so 
excellent that it needs no planning or under- 
girding. 

Some recent developments are encouraging, 
showing that our denominations and organiza- 
tions of churches are becoming. conscious of 
the need in the church music field. 

The Toledo Council of Churches has a 
music committee headed by Lloyd F. Sunder- 
mann, chairman of the department of music 
at Toledo University. A survey made by this 
committee shows some interesting trends in 
the Toledo area which are typical of most 
communities. A majority of churches employ 
a salaried organist, slightly fewer a salaried 
choir director. About one fourth of the 
churches employed a combined choir director 
and organist. Most of the churches reported 
mixed choirs, one-third high school choirs, 
one-half junior high school choirs, and about 
one-third junior choirs. 

Choir membership gains were shown in 
larger churches in residential areas. The ma- 
jority of the medium-sized churches reported 
no gains and some losses. The highest church 
music budgets were between $7,500 and 
$10,000. Churches with budgets in this cate- 
gory were few. Some large churches had 
budgets not above those of churches with 
memberships of a few hundred. 

Two essential ingredients for a good music 
program in the church are work and money. 
There is no magic formula for becoming a 
good church musician. Whether one is an 
amateur or a professional musician it takes 
work, work, and more work. To have time 
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and energy to work one must eat, and food 
costs money even if we approach our work 
with the spirit of service to Christ and his 
church. 


The American Guild of Organists will hold 
its biennial national convention at Detroit, 
Michigan June 27—July 1, 1960. 


The Ohio Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America sponsors a summer school 
with a department of church music on the 
campus of Wittenberg University. 


The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. spon- 
sors a conference on church music at Mon- 
treat, North Carolina, each year. 


The Road to Calvary, compiled by John 
Cozens. Concordia, 1952. 23 pages. Com- 
plete score $1. Choral sections 25 cents. 
Bach harmonizations of the great Passion 

chorales are here combined with readings 

from Isaiah and the Gospels to form an im- 

pressive service for the choir and congregation 

of any church. 


O Holy, Jesus, by Harald Rohlig. Concordia, 

1959. 20 pages. 75 cents. 

A short Passion cantata based on the 17th- 
century hymn Ah, Holy Jesus. A flute ac- 
companiment is provided but it can be omit- 
ted. The effectiveness of the cantata does not 
depend on it. The organ accompaniment is 
interesting and not difficult. Between the 
verses of the hymn are passages from the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah which can either be 
read or chanted. 

This is a simple, reverent, and alive modern 
setting of one of the best-loved Passion 
chorales. 








The Seven Words of Christ on the Cross, by 
Heinrich Schuetz. Edited by Richard T. 
Gore. Concordia, 1950. 31 pages. Com- 
plete score 95 cents. Organ score $1. 
Choral section 20 cents. 

The year 1960 is the 375th anniversary of 
the birth of Heinrich Schuetz. It is a good 
time to become familiar with the music of 
this pre-Bach master. This is a cantata of 
medium difficulty and most four-part choirs 
with good solo voices should be able to sing it. 


ORGAN REVIEWS 


Ten Chorale Preludes, by Flor Peeters. Vol. 

Ill, Opus 70. C. F. Peters. 1950. $2.50. 

If you want a collection of chorale varia- 
tions, this is a good one. Here is the last 
volume in a series of three, including thirty 
chorale preludes. This volume has a good se- 
lection of tunes for all seasons of the church 
year, based on: We All Believe In One True 
God; Lift Up Your Hearts; From Heaven 
Above to Earth I Come; In Dulci Jubilo; The 
Star Proclaims the King Is Here; O Dearest 
Jesus, What Law Hast Thou Broken?; Lamb 
of God, Pure and Holy; O Sacred Head, 
Now Wounded; Awake, My Heart, with 
Gladness; Holy God, We Praise Thy Name. 

The style of Flor Peeters is flowing and 
has a good change of pace for the different 
chorale tunes. Due to many running notes and 
the time values, the variations demand above 
average ability to be played. MMR 


Ten Chorale Preludes on Gregorian Hymns, 
by Flor Peeters. Vol. Ill, Opus 77. C. F. 
Peters. 1956. $2.50. 

This is the third volume in a series which 
totals thirty preludes based on Gregorian 
hymns. The hymn tunes are: O Trinity of 
Blessed Light; At This Most Holy Feast; O 
Glorious Lady! Throned on High; O Joseph, 
Heavenly Hosts Thy Worthiness Proclaim; 
Jesu!—the Very Thought is Sweet; In Heaven 
Above, at God’s High Throne; Now Let the 
Earth with Joy Resound; Jesu, the Virgin’s 
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Crown; Thou Heavenly, New Jerusalem; Into 
Thy Hands, O Lord. 

Flor Peeters displays different styles in the 
development of the hymn tune variations. 
However, they would take a good amount of 
practice to be put in shape for the worship 
service. MMR 


Ten Hymn Preludes, by Healey Willan. C. F. 

Peters. 1957. $2.50. 

Here is a good collection of organ preludes 
for general use, based on hymns intended for 
no specific season of the church calendar. The 
following tunes are adapted: Wareham, 
Ebenezer (Ton-Y-Botel), Tallis’ Ordinal, Deo 
Gracias, This Endris Nyght, Old 124th, Old 
104th, Bristol, Martyrdom, St. Philip. 

Because of Healey Willan’s clear, modern 
style, these preludes are a valuable asset to the 
organist who wants to add ten new composi- 
tions to his repertory. They are about medium 
in range of performance, requiring an average 
amount of practice time. MMR 


Ausgewahlte Werke, by Jan Pieter Sweelinck. 
Vol. | & Il. C. F. Peters. 1957. $3.00 and 
$2.50. 

Jan Pieter Sweelinck (1562-1621) is a fore- 
most music personality, commonly regarded 
as the last of the great Netherland composers 
of the Renaissance era. His music testifies to 
his greatness, as well as to the era which he 
brought to its climactic close. Sweelinck’s 
music paved the way for the fugal music of 
J. S. Bach and influenced organ composition 
of the twentieth century. 

There are 25 selections found in the two 
volumes. Volume I has a few fantasias and 
toccatas suitable for church use. However, 
there are many pieces based on secular songs, 
and therefore inappropriate for the worship 
service. But in Volume II there are preludes, 
ricercari, and chorale tunes with variations. 
This second volume is recommended for the 
church organist, who would have twelve good 
selections to be played as preludes, offertories, 
or postludes. The selections are medium in 
range and can be used in various seasons of 
the church year. MMR 
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ANTHEM NOTES 


Calvary's Mountain, by Marie Pooler. Augs- 
burg, 20 cents. SATB. Easy. 

Marie Pooler has made a tasteful arrange- 
ment of this early American tune. Sung by a 
solo voice over a hummed accompaniment, it 
possesses the simple, direct charm of the un- 
sophisticated folk tune. 


Death, by Leland B. Sateren. Schmitt, Hall & 
McCreary, 1958. 3 pages. 18 cents. SATB. 
Medium. 

This is the third section of a choral cycle 
“The Redeemer.” Although motion is slow, 
rhythm is uncomplicated, and each part by 
itself is relatively simple, the harmonic context 
is harsh and forbidding. Dissonances are led 
into diatonically, rather than in leaps, which 
is a saving grace! The sound is tight and does 
not make for pleasurable listening. The music 
seems to present the sentiment of the text 
and is thoroughly Lenten. 


Drop, Drop, Slow Tears, by Robert Graham. 
Canyon, 1957. 5 pages. 22 cents. SATB. 
Medium. 

In a superficial sense this is not a Lenten 
text, for there is no direct allusion to the 
Passion. Its deeply penitential tone, however, 
makes it appropriate. As its harmony is mildly 
progressive it is graded medium, but this 
should not frighten anyone away, for the 
tempo is slow and the dissonances are warm 
rather than harsh. The setting is excellent, 
with the music communicating the sense of 
the text in a fresh manner. 


Lift High the Cross, by S. H. Nicholson. Ar- 
ranged by Leland B. Sateren. Kjos, 1951. 
6 pages. 20 cents. SATB. Easy. 

The bouyant, outgoing character of the 
tune “Crucifer” upon which this anthem is 
based contrasts with the generally somber 
character of most Lenten music. It will also 
be found useful in the post-Easter season. 
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O Christ, Thou Lamb of God, by Albert 
Kranz. Edited by Walter E. Buszin. Con- 
cordia, 1945. 4 pages. |5 cents. SATB. 
Medium. 

Chorale-based, slow moving and contrapun- 
tal in structure. A valuable addition to the 
repertory of choral music for the Lenten 
season. 


O Spotless Lamb, by Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Arranged by Crawford O. Thoburn. Augs- 
burg, 1955. 3 pages. 18 cents. SATB. 
Medium. 

Although less introspective and not quite 
so somber, this fine arrangement resembles 
Komm Siisser Tod. If the director responds 
to Komm and his choir can sing it well, he 
will respond to O Spotless Lamb and his choir 
will sing it well. 


Thou Goest to Jerusalem, by Melchior Franck. 

Edited by Paul G. Bunjes. Concordia, 1955. 

3 pages. 18 cents. SATB. Easy. 

The style of this music is similar to the 
style of Darkness, Gross Darkness. It differs 
in that it is somewhat more straightforward, 
lacking the dramatic element which is inherent 
in Darkness, Gross Darkness. Much that is 
said about the other piece (see page 14) applies 
here. Superficially the music is matter of fact, 
and there are no editorial clues as to inter- 
pretation. The director is thrown back on 
his own musical resources and on the text of 
the music. 


Wondrous Love. Traditional Southern folk- 
hymn, arranged by Paul Christiansen. Augs- 
burg, 1955. 2 pages. 16 cents. SATB, SSAA, 
TTBB. Medium. 

One of the better known early American 
tunes in a first rate arrangement. It is avail- 
able in four part arrangements for mixed 
chorus, for women’s chorus, and for men’s 
chorus. 
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O Saving Victim, by Alec Rowley. Novello. 

4 pages. SATB. 

Alec Rowley gives the classic O Salutaris 
of Thomas Aquinas a reverent, unhackneyed 
setting. Unison basses respond well to the 
dignified opening tune. All voices sing melodic 
parts. None is static. Every part has an ex- 
pressive value as a melody. 

One of the shortest routes to expressive 
choral singing is to be found in the use of 
music in which there is independence in the 
part writing, for then each section contrib- 
utes richly to the whole. 


MUSIC IN THIS ISSUE 


Darkness, Gross Darkness Did Cover the Earth. 
Edited by Walter E. Buszin. Concordia, 
1958. 4 pages. 22 cents. SATB. 

This anonymous composition, which is prob- 
ably from the Reformation era, is an expres- 
sive setting of the classic Tenebrae text. It is 
slow moving and the harmony is blocked and 
straightforward. The uncomplicated nature of 
the music can be either a snare or a means of 
considerable expressiveness. It is a snare if 
it leads to a matter of fact performance. If 
one uses it to convey the emotional tone of 
the text, the effect is striking, if not dramatic. 

Dr. Buszin has indicated only tempi, leaving 
the dynamics to the director. As one reads 
the text they are not difficult to surmise. 

To heighten the sense of darkness and 
solemnity I would ask my choir to sing with 
“dark color,” brightening it slightly for in- 
creased intensity in the repetitions of “cried 
out” and “God, my God,” but returning to 
darker color for the last page. 

Text repetitions should increase in intensity. 
Verbatim dynamic repetitions are disastrous, 
for music is not static. Crescendo through the 
holds. Release with energy. The last page 
contrasts sharply with pages 16 and 17. Its 


essence is peace, peace, peace. 


Jesus, in Thy Dying Woes. Swedish melody 
arranged by Leland B. Sateren. Augsburg, 
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1956. 4 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 

Based on a late 17th century Swedish tune, 
this music is uncomplicated but not without 
expressive power. It contrasts with “Dark- 
ness, Gross Darkness” in that a songful, chor- 
ale like melody binds the whole together. 

The chief problem in this type of music is 
that of singing flowing lines rather than four 
uninteresting, plodding pulses in every meas- 
ure. Then these lines must be combined into 
an organic whole rather than in a series of 
disjunct two-measure episodes. 

If a solo voice is used for the third stanza 
but it seems desirable to have the choir sing 
the text rather than hum, this can be done. 
The effect should be as smooth, unbroken 
and unobtrusive as if it had been hummed. 


Surely He Bore Our Grief, by Antonio Lotti. 
E. C. Schirmer, 1952. 4 pages. 18 cents. 
SAB. 

Although this is a three-part number it 
should not be assumed that it is only for 
choirs with limited resources. Large choirs 
will find it no less rewarding than music re- 
quiring many divided parts. 

If a trio of solo voices is not available in 
the choir, a double or triple trio may be used. 
The size of the smaller ensemble is determined 
by the size of the full choir. A double trio 
should provide good contrast for a choir of 
25-30 voices. 

Balance, blend, and color are important in 
the realization of any piece. They are crucial 
in music of such simplicity as this. On the 
technical side the chief problem will be the 
management of breath, for the music demands 
long lines with no breaks within the phrases. 
Breathe deeply and expend only what is 
absolutely necessary. Dynamics, although gen- 
erally subdued, are not static and are deter- 
mined by the rise and fall of each part, the 
intensity of the harmony at a given point, and 
text repetitions. 


| Caused Thy Grief, by Paul O. Manz. Augs- 
burg, 1956. 6 pages. 20 cents. SATB. 


A strong penitential text by Paul Gerhardt 
in a sound musical frame. Lyric and expressive. 
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Darkness, Gross Darkness Did Cover the Earth 


22 Tenebrae factae sunt 


Anonymous 
English text adapted by W.E.B. Edited by Walter E. Buszin 


Adagio 





Soprano 


Dark - ness, gross dark-ness did cov -er the 
Te - ne-brae fac- tae sunt, fac - tae 


Alto 
Tenor 
Dark- ness, gross dark-ness did cov -er the 
Te - me-brae fac - tae sunt, fac - tae 
Bass 
Adagio 
Acc. 
(optional) 


wick - ed foes cru - ci - fied 
dum cru-ci - fi - xis - sent 


wick- ed foes ctu - ci - fied 


dum cru -ci - fi - xis - sent 
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And, lo, a - bout ninth ___ e€- sus cried — 
Et cr -ta ho - tam no - ex - cla-ma - 


And, lo, a - bout the ninth Je - sus cried — 
Et «ar- ta ho - tam = ‘no ex - tla-ma - 








cried — cried with a 
- Ma - } vo - € 


Seach ee arestore a a 


cried — cried with a 
- Ma - . vo - c€ 








Thou for - sak - en, 
Mi consinn de - re -i 


ose 
* 





why hast Thou for - sak - en, 
ut quid me de - re - 


= 
bel Te 
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Lento moderato 


Je sus bowed His head and yield - ed 
in o @#£ +. 4° 8 ¢ - mi - Sit 


sus bowed head and yield - ed 
oS O29 +s @€ - mi - Sit 


Lento moderato 















up His spir - it, and _yield-ed 
Spi - ri - tum, eos 2 «RR Spi - ri - tum. 







up His spir - it, and = yield-ed up His _ spir - it. 
Spi - ri - tum, Se Spi - fh - tum. 


“soe 
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Lop Na SRRNOTESEY —  — 


it I set WE ee DAD A! 





aD caine bedi 


<caseametaansnnsccascctncass sae asap ssstiatei, 


20 Jesus, in Thy Dying Woes 


Tuomas B. Pottocx, 1870 Swedish Melody, 1697, alt. 
Arr., LELAND B. SATEREN 


SOPRANO 
Je- sus, in Thy dy- ing woes, ven while 
ALTO 
ven while 
TENOR 
ven while 
BASS 
ven while 
For 
rehearsal 
only 


© 














life-blood flows, Crav-ing par- don for Thy foes: Hear us, ho- ly 





life -blood flows, 


life-blood flows, 


life-blood flows, 
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When our sins Thy 


When our sins Thy 


When our sins Thy 


When our sins Thy 


pangs re- new, 


pangs re - new, 


pangs re - new, 


pangs re - new, 


Sav - ior, 


Sav - ior, 


Sav - ior, 


Sav- ior, for 

















aumucie . — 





Hear us, ho - ly 


Hear us, ho - ly 










Solo or section 










O may we,who mer- cy need, 


* 





hear us, 





hear us, Je who mer-cy need, Be 


. who mer-cy need, Be 


Hear us, Je - 908, who mer - cyneed, 





@ 


* A sustained, hummed accompaniment may be used to X. 
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Be like Thee in heart anddeed, Whenwithwrong our spir- its bleed: 


slowing 


— — 
like___ Thee in heart anddeed,When— our  spir 


like. Thee _in heart and deed, When. withwrong our _ spir- its bleed: 


heart and deed, When— withwrong our __ spir-its bleed: 


x Section 







Hear us Je - sus. 
(or hum) 





Hear us, ho- ly 







Hear us Je - sus. 
x (or hum) 









Hear’ us Je - sus. 
x (OF hum) 





Hear us Je - sus. 
(or hum) 
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ss cllamaaiacace 





RHE rer lds, 


sine AMI 0 Lo AR 








-18 Surely he hath borne our griefs 
(Vere languores) 





































(Unaccompanied ) 
Isaiah, 53: 4 Antonio Lotti 
Adapted by A.T. 2. (1667-1740) 
Lento 
Soprano Tutti Solo** 
(and 
Alto) 
Sure - ly he hath borne our griefs, ~ Sure - 
Alto oie 
(and 
Tenor)* = i 
-ly he hath borne Eg Sure - 
—————————— 
Bass 





- ly he hath borne 


Accomp. 
oy 





B 
pTutti 


he hath borne our he hath: borne our 


p Tutti 


borne_____ our griefs, he hath borne our 


Tutti 


he hath borne our __ griefs, hath borne our 


*Tenors, in the second voice-part, should read the notation at the pitch as written, singing in unison 
with the Altos. 


The parts marked Solo may be sung by full chorus. 
Published qlso for Women's Voices, 3-part (N2822), and for Men's Voices (N70). 
E.C.S. N2136 Copyright, 1925, by E.C. Schirmer Music Co. 
Copyright renewed, 1952, by E.C. Schirmer Music Co. 
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C 


Solo —_—_— Tutti 






borne, hath borne our ttn’, _,; Ae. 
——__ Tutti Solo 


a 
borne, hath borne our iii. ae 


Tutti Solo 


borne, hath borne our —me Seo wy 


C 


rit 






hath borne, hath borne_ our griefs 
rit 











hath borne, 





borne— our griefs and— — 
rit 





= a 





hath borne, he____ hath borne’ our griefs 








rit a 


car - ried 


car-ried our 





E.C.S. N2136 











borne, hath car - ried our 





borne,.___ hath 


car - ried our 








Pia lento 
- rows, car-ried our 
- rows, car-ried our 


- rows, car-ried our 
Piu lento 


Oa Pp 








E.C.S. N2136 





I Caused Thy Grief 


PAUL GERHARDT, 1648, cento PAUL 0. MANZ 
Tr., John Kelly, 1687, alt. 


Moderato (a few treble voices) 


mp 1 caused Thy grief__._ and 


P 


By e-vils mul - 


As count-less as I caused the 
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-  bered With which Thy soul 











Thy sor-row raised__ by wick - 





SOP. 


S The load Thou tak - est on 


S the load Thou tak-est on 


S The load on 





cappella 
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That pressed so It crushed me 


That pressed so 


Thee, That pressed so 


S The load Thou tak- est so 


‘Ss Para: 


ground. Thecrossfor me en-dur - 


To the ground. Thecrossen-dur_ - 


crushed the ; Thecrossen-dur - ing, 


The cross en - 
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The crown for 


The crown for 





The crown for 








dur-ing for 


wounds is found. 








sd 
wounds. is found__._——siis 


heal - ing wounds— is 
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My heal-ing 


in Thy 


My heal - ing 





A crown of thorns___ Thou wear - - My shame and 


rr 


“sn 
scorn__._ Thou bear - -_ est, That I might ran - somed be. 


r 


MyBonds-man, ev - My place with 


My Bonds-man, will My place with 
oreso. 


My Bonds-man, will - ing, My place with 
orese. 


My Bonds-man, will-ing with 


orese. 


a cappella(prefe 
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tience ing, From sin and guilt 


tience fill - ing, 
——— Fr 








tience ing, 








tience 














Made me free! 
rall. . ‘ : 











Made me free! 
rail. 
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Robes for Your Choir 


send () Robe Styles 
for (CJ Swatches of material 


for fabric and color 


catalog C1 Confirmation Robes 
E. R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 


The anthems appearing in this issue of 
the JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC may 
be ordered as follows: 
NRC1458 
e DARKNESS, GROSS DARKNESS 
Arranged by Walter E. Buszin 
SATB 20 cents 
NRA1172 
© JESUS, IN THY DYING WOES 
Swedish melody arranged by 
Leland B. Sateren 
SATB 20 cents 
NRS1124 
© SURELY HE HATH BORN OUR GRIEF 


by A. Lotti 
SAB 


NRA1153 
e | CAUSED THY GRIEF 


SATB 


order from: 


JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 


2900 QUEEN LANE 
PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 


by Paul Manz 
20 cents 


20 cents 3 


: 
( 
( 
( 
{ 
{ 
l 
( 
( 
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Read 


Conducting from the Console 
By Richard A. Carlson 
in the February 
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See these anthem books 


on approval now 
WORSHIP HIM WITH SONG! 


Here is fine music in simple S.A.T.B. ar- 
rangements set in average voice range. 
Ruth Heller has included 23 appealing 
selections from various sources, masterworks 
and standards, for the general and special 
services. $1.00 


SING UNTO GOD! 

This most desirable book for the S.A.T.B. 
choir contains 31 selections plus a set of 
responses. The settings by Ruth Heller are 
simple and in average voice range. Various 
schools and types of music are represented. 
$1.00 

PLEASE SEND THE BOOKS CHECKED ON 
30 DAY APPROVAL 
Name 
Address. 
City. 
State_ 
Church 

















SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY 


PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 








a complete guide for the new year 


THE CHOIRMASTER’S WORKBOOK Vol. VI 
Dayton W. Nordin, Editor 


Like earlier volumes in this widely-hailed series, this new undated 
Workbook edition is designed to meet the multiple needs of the work- 
ing church musician in a 52-week period. Here are bright, terse, 
clear interpretations of choral technique, flexible record forms, new 





listings and special articles. 


at your bookstore or © AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 


$2.00 
Rock Island, Ifinols 
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PROUDLY PRESENTS NEW CHORAL WORKS FOR 
CHURCH, COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL CHOIRS 











SD 5903 SD 5904 


A GALLERY CAROL. ARR. MARLOWE JOHNSON. Single copies available on approval. 
A JOYFUL A CAPPELLA CHRISTMAS OR 
EPIPHANY NUMBER. NOT DIFFICULT. . 


UGHT'S ABODE. HANDEL; ARR. RUPERT Sik- ‘ 
cin aianteneeemmeenaneinn Future plans include works for organ, 


—— 2 a oe and choral works of greater scope for the 


ABIDE WITH US OUR SAVIOUR. ROBERT - 
WETZLER. AN EASY A CAPPELLA ANTHEM FOR advanced Church and Concert Choirs. 


GENERAL USE. ° 
CHRIST IS MADE THE SURE FOUNDATION. 
DALE WOOD. A CONTEMPORARY ACCOM- Look for the angel, our trade mark of 
PANIED WORK, BUT NOT DIFFICULT. SUITABLE 
FOR MANY USES; DEDICATION, ANNIVERSARY, quality Choral music. You cannot miss 
FESTIVAL, OR GENERAL. 
the attractive colored covers with ap- 
ORDER FROM YOUR CHURCH MUSIC 


DEALER OR SACRED DESIGN ASSOCIATES propriate and unique designs. 


SACRED DESIGN ASSOCIATES INC., BOX 5452, MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 





| vane of MUSIC 


| Tape Recorders for Choir Us 


For Choir Director, choir and organists, a V. M. 
tape recorder can of invaluable assistance. 
Here is the means for performers to hear them- 
selves as others hear co. There is no better 
way to provide constructive critical analysis. 


Model VSM710 (as pictured above) 


This easy-to-operate recorder is a first-rate, high- 
fidelity music reproducing instrument. It is to- 
day’s standard tape recorder value with every 
conceivable feature for top-notch recording and 
playback results. 


Check these Functional features: 


Push-button controls 
Precision tape index timer 
High-fidelity speaker system 
Cathoptic Tuning eye 
Automatic Shut-off 





Tape Speed Button 
Monitor Switch 
Pause Button 


Write for informa- 
tion on Special Price 
for Churches. 


ee ee | 
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ww Safety Switch 
Input receptacles 
Output receptacles 
Pilot light 


$189.95 


Model VSM720 


V-M’s newest, most advanced tape recorder. It 
includes many advanced features heretofore un- 
obtainable in a portable tape recorder. The model 
VSM720 is a 4-track tape recorder with 
STEREOPHONIC playback. It boasts all the 
features of the model 710, plus the advantage 
of the 4track tape, and true stereophonic repro- 
duction, when used with an auxiliary speaker 
such as your present radio or record player. 


ATION HOLST 


2900 QUEEN LANE, PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 


22 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 2, Il. 
115 S. 13th St. 

Philadeiphia 7, Pa. 


1233 Hampton St. 

Columbia 1, 8. C. 
31 E. North Ave. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


11 Arzuaga St. (P.O. Box 335) 
Rio Piedras, pats ty 


237 King Street W. 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada 


219 W. Sixth St. 17 Park Place 
Austin 61, Texas New York 7, N. Y. 


3103 W. Sixth St. 610 Wood St. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


805 Locust St. 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 








